Winners Of 1927 


. The South Side Times, South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

- The Southernor, South High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

. East Tech Scarab, East Technical High School, 
Cleveland. Ohio. 

. Frankford High Way, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

. The Longwood Ledger, Longwood Commerce 
High School, Cleveland, O. 

. Ah La Ha Sa, Albert Lea High School, Albert 
Lea, Minn. 

. The Chatterbox, George Washington High 
School, Danville, Virginia. 

- High Life, Greensboro High School, Greens- 
boro, N. 

. The Kyote, 
Mont. 

. The Spotlight, Coatesville High School, Coates- 
ville, Pa. 


‘Billings High School, Billings, 


ii. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Contest 


The Argentian, Argentine Junior-Senior High 
School, Kansas City, Kan. 

The Reserve Record, Western Reserve Acad- 
emy, Hudson, O. 

The Pointer, Elk Point High School, Elk Point, 


S. D. 

Wah-Sha-She, Pawhuska High School, Paw- 
huska, Okla. 

The Cooper Hi-Zip, Cooperstown High School, 
Cooperstown, N. D. 

Roosevelt Record, Theodore Roosevelt Inter- 
mediate School, Wichita, Kan. 

Audubon Call, Audubon Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Review, Junior High School Number Four, 
Trenton, N. J. 

The Rawlings Record, Rawlings Junior High 
School, Cleveland, O. 

The Broadcaster, Westport Junior High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

(Continued on Page 14.) 
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Nobody Left To Run The School 


FRANCES 


PIERCE 


Quimby School, Center Sandwich, N. H. 


An excited delegation of seven boys and girls left 
Center Sandwich, New Hampshire, one wintry 
morning when the wind was blowing and the snow 
was piled in drifts much higher than our heads. We 
were on our way to the convention of the C. S. P. 
A. in New York City. Yes, we had to drive through 
tunnels of snow while the road was bare in places 
and the mud was flying. Perhaps this sounds queer 
but it is all due to the method we have of breaking 
roads with a snow plow up in this section of the 
country. 

There were thirty-one 
happy students, the re- 
mainder of the enroll- 
ment left behind rejoicing 
over a three days’ vaca- 
tion because the mem- 
bers of the faculty were 
accompanying the dele- 
gates on their trip. 

Upon our arrival in 
New York City there 
were some in our group 
that certainly met with 
many new and exciting 
adventures, because this 
city was so much larger 
and different from the 
little country town 
which we had left about 
four hundred miles be- 
hind us. We were taken 
to the Hotel McAlpin, a place of very clean ap- 
pearance and with a pleasant atmosphere. 

We arrived a day early for the convention, there- 
fore we had an opportunity to visit the Bronx Park, 
which was one of the most interesting places in the 
city to us. 

Our first evening was spent at Warner theatre 
which was giving the picture, Don Juan. We had 
an opportunity to listen to the Vitaphone, a very 
wonderful invention. We could hear the voice of 
the man on the screen as distinctly as though he 
was in the room. : 

The convention lectures gvhich we attended were 
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One-fifth of Quimby School. 


all very interesting. Among those that we consider- 
ed most beneficial was the lecture on exchange work 
by Hoxie Neal Fairchild who gave us something very 
definite to take home. James Gabelle’s lecture on 
“Feature Writing” will surely be very helpful to us 
because our short stories are weak in our paper. In 
the lecture on “Significant News”, Mr. Paul Sifton 
gave a very good outline of news worth reading and 
that which is not. His talk could be applied to 
an individual in choosing his new topics in the 
daily paper, as well as to topics upon which we 
could write our school 
paper. 

Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney gave a very in- 
spiring lecture on “Mag- 
azine Editing”. All 
through her talk she 
stressed courage and hard 
work as factors helpful 
to success. Ever since 
the delegates came home 
I’ve heard such remarks 
as “Oh! Elizabeth Luth- 
er Carey was just a won- 
derful speaker. The 
thing that made her 
wonderful was the sim- 
ple way in which she was 
able to give her know- 
ledge on ‘art in the 
school publication’ to 
her listeners”. 

It was only through the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association that many young people would 
ever have had the opportunity to visit Columbia 
University and seeing the well equipped library, and 
other buildings and the beautiful and quiet situa- 
tion of the University. 

While in New York we did not spend all of our 
time in listening to lectures and taking down notes. 
We appeared at the Fifth Avenue Restaurant where 
a banquet was given to over a thousand boys and 
girls, and cheering and chatter showed that we were 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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The Grammar Class Discovers The Newspaper 


EVALINI 
Department of English, West 


UT IS there grammar in the newspapers?” 
said as with one voice a class of children 
in the sixth grade, when the teacher to!¢ 
them they were to study grammar no 

only from their text book, but from the newspape 
and the advertising pages of the magazines. 


gi 

Plainly, if teacher spoke the truth, it was a gram- 
mar beset world. This curicus jargon about verbs 
and conjunctions might be endured in class, for af- 
ter the period, school books could be hastily crammed 
in the desk and speedily forgotten. Grammar wasn’t 
used much anyway, and never needed outside of 
school, but the thought that it was used by the men 
who wrote the papers, and even lurked about on 
the funny page, was puzzling and disturbing. 

All teachers are familiar with these bewildered 
remarks of children: ‘“‘What’s the use of grammar? 
It don’t do us no good. People can understand us 
when we speak. We don’t need to know about verbs 
or nothing—we just talk.” 

These observations are more profound than they 
seem. The familiar things of life are the hardest to 
see. We are not aware of our own language because 
in the daily commonplace of life it comes so natur- 
ally to our lips, that we are unaware of it as a 
medium of understanding, and unconscious of the 
necessity for studying it. Children in school are 
not aware of grammar except as a matter of rules 
and regulations. 


THERE’S ENGLISH IN NEWSPAPERS 


To give pupils a sense of awareness, to show them 
their own language in operation, this teacher re- 
solved to use the familiar English of the newspaper. 
For the first lesson she told them to clip at least 
five headlines with subject and verb plainly at work, 
to express a striking thought. Children like to col- 
lect things and mount them. A class of twenty- 
seven brought to class 192 headlines; of these, 180 
were pronounced complete sentences and pasted in 
note books. Pupils were told not to collect crime 
news, and in the main, clipped the sentences which 
had meaning for them as children. If a headline 
lacked a subject, it was easy to supply one as—‘‘Fears 
Epidemic of Measles”. Who does? Dr. Benson. 
Without the name of the school doctor, it was plain 
to see that the group of words lacked completeness. 
The subject was a necessity. 
the verb needed to be supplied. 
illuminating. The sentence seemed to achieve im- 
portance. It was used in the newspapers and accord- 
ed large type. All of the sentences collected made 


Sometimes a part of 
The head-ine proved 


HARRINGTON 


High School, Columbus, Ohio 


connection outside 
1 
ments !i 


some with the world. State- 


ce, “Veterans plan trip to Paris,” and “Norge 
flies over North Pole,” are more gripping than “John 
bought a kite Mary” and 


and Mary 


for just as replete with 
have worked overtime 


Why not pension them? 


John 


grammar. 


in Our grammars. 


ol 
not the only thing that captured their interest. They 


But the mere collection these sentences was 
came to realize that grown men and women, report- 
ers and headline writers, were concerned with sub- 
jects and predicates, and grammar was not just a 
kind of school torture. 

The simple declarative sentence employing the 
transitive verb and the direct object is the most 
common form of headline, but upon investigating 
the news story, the interrogative and exclamatory 
sentences could be found. From the advertising sec- 
tions the imperative sentences were taken. This form 
of sentence took on a new meaning when reduced 
to advertising salesmanship. 
“Own 


“Try Heintz’s Catsup 


Home and Save 
Rent,” “Say it with Flowers.” Boys and girls saw 
that ad 


advertising employed headlines, too, only they 


—It’s Good,” your own 


were intended to sell wares, rather than to tell news. 
Hundreds of imperative sentences collected from ad- 
vertising sections of 
the 
oor,” the usual kind of example. 


newspapers give more force 


to definition close the 


d 


than—‘John, please 

The references in the advertising pages were di- 
verting, but strangely connected with school work. 
Some mentioned historical facts learned in the text 


books. This was a surprise. 


DON’T IGNORE ADVERTISING 


Why should teachers of English ignore the adver- 
The Art 
teachers do not overlook the commercial poster. 


tising sections of papers and magazines? 


After sentences the class ran down and _ finally 
corralled in their note books all the parts of speech. 
This was done with much smearing of paste and 
heated discussion about prepositions and conjunc- 
tions. 


After a page of words was mounted, the definition 
for the part of speech represented was written at 


the top. Pupils soon learned where to look for the 


words they wanted. Grocery and dry goods sec- 
tions of the advertising pages were filled with nouns. 
Those about and household mechani- 
cal appliances bristled with verbs and adverbs, des- 
criptions of foods, garments, and beauty aids yielded 
adject ives. 


automobiles 


As is always the case, some pupils were 
more zealous than others, but among them, they 
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collected 2,108 words. These could have been used 
for spelling words too. The State Superintendent of 
Schools in Missouri had the lists of words for last 
year’s spelling contest taken from the newspapers. 

But why go to such everyday sources for the study 
of English grammar? Couldn’t these children have 
classified 2,108 words from their literature readings? 
They could, but that would have been no adventure 
for them, it would have given them no sense of dis- 
covery. To the average boy, poets are a remote, 
white bearded race of men, born usually in Massa- 
chusetts, but now securely buried with their long 
white beards draped around them. 

Pupils know that poets must study language be- 
cause “they have to write quotations,” according to 
one discerning young sage. Children rarely think 
of themselves as becoming poets, so why bother 
about English? 

It was a revelation to find that sentences were 
made and word study followed by people not strict- 
ly in the literary class. Boys and girls had gained 
a sense of awareness, which made the textbook more 
comprehensive. A boy with a newspaper route was 
amazed to know that he carried ‘“‘a bunch of gram- 
mar” around with him every time he delivered his 
papers. 

BRING GRAMMAR DOWN TO EARTH 


Making the study of English tangible, seeable and 
therefore more easily grasped, is the first benefit 
derived from this form of newspaper study. The 
method is in no sense intended to glorify the news- 
paper, but to bring the study of grammar and lan- 
guage down to earth. The paper shows the every- 
day practical use of written expression in a form 
of literature which is a household necessity in cottage 
and palace. It is not remote, but immediate and 
intimate. 

A second benefit accrues to the child by this in- 
vestigation of the daily paper. Unconsciously an 
appreciation of its service dawns upon him. In an 
immature way he also senses it as a mechanical 
wonder. Boys who carry papers help to make a 
class realize this; for they often have glimpses of 
linotypes and presses with men working under stress 
and intense nervous strain to supply a waiting, ex- 
pectant demanding public this daily record of the 
busy world’s activities. 

Children reading, see that many features in the 
paper are directed to them and for their benefit. 
The history strips, the funnies, the stories and poems 
about children are recognized as their peculiar por- 
tion of the daily paper. Many news stories center- 
ing about juvenile heroes are featured with pictures 
and capturing headlines. The newspaper realizes 
that all the world loves a child. 

But the progressive papers go a step farther and 
conduct sections of paper written by children, deal- 
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ing with their school affairs and their social organiza- 
tions, for the children are banded together now as 
well as the adults. The schools must prepare 
children and young people for this comparatively 
new venture of the daily press. 

The newspaper may be to the child a living text- 
book, if his attention be directed to that end. He 
may be lead to feel for it a certain awe and a deep 
seated respect for those mentally alert men and 
women who, under hurried pressure, produce a form 
of written expression which contributes to the his- 
tory and literature of tomorrow. A boy or girl may 
be taught how to write for the daily paper and to 
put on record there the happenings and the hopes 
of his childhood years. 


Sir Harry Drew It Himself | 


Sir Harry Lauder was in Argentine, Kansas, re- 
cently and was interviewed by a reporter from The 


Argentian, the high school paper. Not only did 
he furnish enough news about himself and his beliefs 
to make an interview for The Agrentian, but he 
drew a sketch of himself which was, of course, dis- 
played prominently on page one, accompanying the 
story. It is reproduced above. 


“Whitt-En-Humor” is the blackboard paper 
edited daily by Mrs. Whittens’ home room, 205. 
Marjorie Swenson has charge of all the cartooning. 
Space is allotted each day for a sketch of one of 
the home room girls. This column is called “Who 
Is She of 205?” Alice Chevon and Marjorie Swen- 
son are joke editors. 

—John Adams Journal, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Writing Is Not Vocation, 
Says Joseph Hergesheimer 


Fae Sherman Interviews Famous 
Novelist At West Chester For 
The Spotlight 


REQUIREMENTS ARE 
DECLARED INDEFINITE 


“Writing is not a vocation because there are too 


few people who succeed in this work,” declared 
Joseph Hergesheimer, famous novelist, when inter- 
viewed concerning writing as 
a life work. 

As he paced up and down 


Fritz Reiner Discusses 
Opportunities In Music 


Eva Trunk Interviews Famous Leader 
of Cincinnati Symphony For 
Spotlight 


DECLARES AMERICA FIELD 
FOR RISING MUSICIANS 


“What do I think of music as a life work?” con- 
templated Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, as he seated himself comfort- 

ably opposite the interviewer 
in the lobby of the Lincoln 


his rather picturesque office 
—-picturesque because of the 
hand-painted walls—he 
smoked incessantly while he 
talked. 

REQUIREMENTS INDEFINITE 

“Writing has no school- 
ing,” he went on to say, “be- 
cause it is too vague.” 

When questioned as to how 
he got his start as a writer, 
Mr. Hergesheimer explained 
that he started as an artist, 
but when he saw that he 
wasn’t making good, he 
wrote. 

“And as my works had a 
mark about them—an au- 
thentic personality —I con- 
tinued writing.” 

“What characteristics or 
requirements must an author 
have?” I asked. 

“There aren’t any require- 
ments,” he readily replied. 
“A person must have a crea- 
tive ability or certain quali- 
ties to do certain things. Of 
course, emotional experience 


ON INTERVIEWING 


Too often a young reporter sent 
out to interview a celebrity comes 
back with a story that appearing in 
the school paper starts something like 
this: “My knees trembled as I 
thought of interviewing such a fam- 
ous person”. However, readers of the 
story would probably much rather 
know what the celebrity said than 
how the reporter felt when interview- 
ing him. In the stories reproduced 
bere from The Spotlight, Coatesville 
High School, Coatesville, Pa., we learn 
what Mr. Reiner and Mr. Hergesheim- 
er think and not what the reporter 
suffered when waiting for them to 
appear. Good adjectives are used to 
give a picture of the men and then the 
reporter swings into an account of 
their opinions on their work. 

In the informal feature story type 
of interview, it is permissable for the 
reporter to enter the picture. But for 
a straight report of the opinions of a 
person, let him be the subject of the 
story. 


Highway Inn just thirty 
minutes before his appear- 
ance in the Coatesville Y. M. 
C. A. Auditorium, last 
Thursday evening. 
MUSICIAN’S LIFE 
INTERESTING 

“A musician’s life is stren- 
uous but interesting,” he be- 
gan. “It is never boresome, 
for he continually meets dif- 
ferent audiences with the 
problems they present. Some- 
times the audiences are sym- 
pathetic, but many times 
they seem immovable.” 

“The best and _ greatest 
compositions of all times are 
his to play,” said Mr. Reiner, 
“and he always finds treas- 
ures of enjoyment in master- 
ing them and _ performing 
them for his fellow men.” 

Mr. Reiner showed the 
contrast between the ever 
changing subjects and scenes 
which face the musician and 
the almost unvarying routine 
of the fellow who sits at a 
desk or behind a window. 


has a lot to do with writing and one must have a 
sense of intuition and study certain things before 
he can write about them.” 
REWARDS UNCERTAIN 

“Writing is a tiresome and solitary work, and 
gains are uncertain,” Mr. Hergesheimer emphatically 
declared when I asked him what rewards are to be 
gained from this vocation. 


“Rather than be on a bench in an office and be con- 
tent to receive a certain sum of money as my reward 
for labor,” he declared, “I would seek pleasure in 


accomplishing something. Perhaps folks call it 


gambling—this search for thrills—but variety in life 
is invigorating.” 
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One Editorial Page 


ELEANOR BaPpTIstT 
Instructor in Journalism, Central High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 


CHOOL newspapers are accused of being 
ey] imitative. The accusation is well founded: 
wl They are imitative, but so are metropolitan 

newspapers. The American newspaper is 
fairly well standardized for a number of reasons. 
High school newspapers are becoming standardized, 
partly because they imitate metropolitan newspapers, 
and partly because they are encouraged to imitate 
the best examples in their own field. State, region- 
al, and national contests probably aggravate the 
fault, if it is one. 


¢. 


Because of this ten- 
dency to imitate, per- 


seems best or desirable. Sometimes we discontinue 
them for our own sakes, because we have grown 
tired of keeping them up, or have exhausted our 
supply of fresh ideas for that project. 

For instance, a staff member last year conceived 
the idea of using old annual “cuts” of the faculty 
to set off and give excuse for a feature called “Chats 
With the Faculty”. It went over big and took an 
unexpected turn. The teachers chose to discuss un- 
suspected hobbies instead of their regular subjects; 

this gave the students a 
new view of their teach- 
ers, and the teachers took 





haps, the front pages and 
the sport pages of high 
school newspapers are 
quite similar in content 
and make-up. The 
“third” page is often 
miscellaneous in its of- 
ferings, but the greatest 
variety and the most or- 
iginality are usually 
found on the editorial 
page. The editorial page, 
then, becomes at once 
the high school news- 
paper’s greatest opportu- 
nity and its biggest 
problem. If there is to 
be something distinctive 
in secondary journalism, 
something that simply 
and sincerely reflects 
young people, thci- 
thoughts, feelings, and 
reactions, it is most 
likely to. be discovered 
in that section of the 
paper that is constructed 
least according to pat- 
tern. On the other hand, the original, creative 
writing that is required for this page presents a 
rather difficult problem, for it demands a degree 
of skill and ingenuity that makes many school and 
even city papers shrink from attempting the task. 

Flexibility, originality, freshness, and dignity are 
the ideals for this section of our paper. In the first 
place, our editorial page is a laboratory. Experi- 
ments are going on constantly to discover new fea- 
tures, try them out, watch student and faculty re- 
action to them, and to modify or discard them as 
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a fresh interest in the pa- 
per and in each other. 
Obviously, such a fea- 
ture had a limit. When 
we had “covered” the 
faculty and used all the 
cuts once, we changed 
the feature, in the 
spring, to “Swan Songs 
of the Seniors”. This 
year the same space is 
occupied by some non- 
sense (a burlesque on a 
current literary form, 
the ‘“‘confessions”’ idea. ) 


WAITING FOR A TACTFUL 
GENIUS 


Once upon a time in 
the history of the paper, 
a bright girl was able to 
conduct a yossip column 
that entertained while it 
did not offend. It was 
an extremely popular 
feature, for students de- 
light to banter each oth- 
er. Succeeding authors 
of this column, however, did not have her skill; the 
raillery became too pointed and the column has been 


suspended until another tactful genius appears on 
the staff. 


Such flexibility does not mean that the editorial 
page has no form, however. When we have once de- 
cided on a pattern for the page, it does not change 
materially during the year. The page editor con- 
centrates his efforts on improving the quality of 
each feature, in selecting and editing, in stimulat- 
ing and coaching the writers, and: in suggesting 
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subjects. 

Originality is a constant by-word for this page. 
Reprints with a credit line are permitted occasion- 
ally, but are discouraged except in a bit of science 
called ““Nibs 0’ News”, and in the poetry. The staff 
and reporters are taught to feel that they should 
strive to produce original copy in their own office 
that is worthy of imitation by others, just as good 
metropolitan papers do. Freshness of invention, or 
at least fresh application of old inventions is the 
aim. The contribution of a new idea is hailed as a 
real achievement, and it is considered a capital of- 
fense to plagiarize. 

Unfortunately, many high school editorial pages 
lack dignity, both in content and appearance. This 
does not imply that they should be stiff, dull, or 
even wholely informative. But it does mean that 
the quality of material found there, and the typo- 
graphy of the page should beat least up to the 
standard set by the other pages. We try to keep a 
fair balance of humor and information on the page, 
and believe that a “little nonsense now and then” is 
relished by everybody. Since too many short fea- 
tures give the page a sort of crazy quilt appearance, 
we have chosen to have fewer features treated at 
greater length and so distributed that the page will 
present a neat, ba!anced make-up. 

Quantity and variety of copy are secured by hav- 
ing many contributors for the page, and by having 
a large quantity of material from which the editors 
may make their selections. The two first year jour- 
nalism classes are required to hand in certain regular 
contributions during the weck. Some features, how- 
ever, are volunteered, some are assigned, and one 
a diary, is written by a student who has a knack 
for that literary form. The humor column has a 
conducter on the staff, but it is largely a compila- 
tion of jokes handed in regularly by the cubs. When 
the instructor sees that the classes are “going stale” 
on any type of contribution, she holds a rally to 
stimulate them to new effort. 

SAFETY VALVE GOLUMN 

The letters to the paper (the safety valve column) 
are a'so a class requirement, but are a truer index 
cf school feeing than, that would indicate, for the 
reporters a-c urged to “listen in” to the school at 
large, in the corridors, in clubs, and in classrooms, 
to find what is on the minds cf the students, and to 
try to reflect their opinions. Since a large student 
body does not usually respond readily to an invita- 
tion to write to the paper, we do it for them. 

The feature stories on the page are also class con- 
tributions, and are due regularly on a certain day. 
At the first of the year, the classes make a prelim- 
inary study of features and human interest stories, 
and assemble lists of “tips” for them. This perma- 
nent list is increased during the year, and occasional- 
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ly, by calling attention to excellent examples in the 
local papers and exchanges, interest is revived and 
effort stimulated. The students are urged to make 
this their masterpiece of creative writing for the 
week. They are also reminded to watch for new 
and unusual subjects in the school and in the city, 
“It’s the way it’s written” is repeated frequently as 
a reminder that almost any subject may be made en- 
tertaining. 
EDITORIALS COME LAST 

The editorials present the hardest problem of all. 
Since this is a difficult and delicate piece of writing, 
fraught with danger in the school atmosphere, but 
laden also with possibility for molding opinion and 
building morale, the beginners are not required to 
attempt it until they have most of the other details 
well in hand and have been inducted into the idea 
by continued instruction, example, observation, and 
reading, and so are ready for this form of composi- 
tion. If a student has a knack for editorial writ- 
ing, however, he is welcome to write one any time 
Later in the year, definite work 
begins on this form of writing, and editorials become 
a class requirement. 


he feels the urge. 


Until then the editorials are written by the editor 
and the associate editor. The latter, on our staff is 
in charge of the editorial page. These boys watch 
the front pages, the calendar, the seasonal activities, 
the classrooms, the assemblies, and the clubs for edi- 
torial ideas, always with the aim of keeping them 
timely and concrete. Sometimes, when there is a 
dearth of ideas, they have an informal talk with the 
adviser to discuss subjects and the treatment of 
them. They are free, however, to select their sub- 
jects and develop them as they choose. The adviser 
does not want them to be rubber stamps of herself. 
Since she believes that student opinion is valuable 
and she wants to get it as nearly unbiased as pos- 
sible, she leaves them to their own devices, only 
watching to see that they do not because of inex- 
perience innocently or impulsively touch off dyna- 
mite. 

Our vocational interview article is in charge of 
a capable student who assigns the interviews far in 
advance and keeps them posted on the bulletin board, 
beside: with the students individually 
about preparation and style. We have been able to 
finance our paper so far without advertising on the 
We have not had much luck in se- 
curing original poetry yet, but will appoint a poetry 
editor next year and let her scour the school for 
the poets. 


By systematic distribution of work, use of class 


conferring 


editorial page. 


requirement, help in getting ideas, planning far in 

advance, frequent rallies, and centering of final 

responsibility in one person, we are able to keep a 
(Continued on page 15.) 
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Elijah And The Damsel 


Mary G 


AY!” cries small brother Ebenezer to big 
brother Elijah. “Ya oughta hear what 
your gal’s saying to that city beau of 
hers.” 

“Fer cramps sakes, hang up that phone and quit 
listenin’ in,” ungraciously answered Elijah, deep in 
the throes of a correspondence course in drama. 

“Yes, an’ I seen him goin’ in her house. Had on 
ridin’ pants and a jazz sweater. And some sheik 
hair-cut too! Whow! Over the phone she was 
makin’ a date for to-night with him. Hey stop 
it an’ he’s good-lookin’ too.” With this parting 
shot, the small brother hit the high-spots for the 
great out-doors, followed by a stream of dime novels 
and pamphlets. 

Yet his brother’s words had left a deep impression 
in Elijah’s heart. This vital organ, although notor- 
iously fickle, had at last as the owner had many times 
asserted in former cases, found its ideal. His pres- 
ent affinity was a certain Marjorie Langston, who had 
just moved into the neighborhood. Her long, yel- 
low curls, which she wore down her back, and her 
languishing blue eyes had wrought his subjugation. 
- Then along had come a lawyer, Mr. Logan, ostensibly 
seeking rest for tired nerves. He was lodging at 
the “Grand Palace Hotel,” the pride of the town. 
It was not the elderly, rather stout and bald lawyer 
that Elijah feared, however, but a young man who 
had come in that night and joined him. Although 
Elijah had only seen the young stranger’s back, the 
green-eyed monster was beginning to torture the 
poor boy. 

Just as Elijah was dreaming of rescuing Marjorie 
from a slimy death in the mill-pond, there came 
Ebenezer’s shrill voice: 

“E-li-jah! 
home naow!” 


E-li-jah! Pa sez to bring the cow 
Grumbling at the tyranny and heartlessness of 
small brothers and exacting parents, Elijah set out 
to the cow-pasture. 
The way home led by Mrs. Dawson’s house, where 


the fair Marjorie and her reother were staying. 
The love-sick Elijah stood gazing at the home of 


his adored. Suddenly three forms were silhouetted 
against the curtain. They were Marjorie, the law- 
yer, and the new arrival. Mr. Logan was walking 
up and down excitedly between the two, one minute 
seemingly appealing to the girl, the next, facing the 
man and imploring Heaven with his uplifted hands. 

Elijah unconsciously drew nearer to an open win- 
dow, and, as the dispute grew louder, he could hear 
snatches of conversation. 

“I tell you I won’t, and that’s that!” defiantly 
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exclaimed the stranger in response to a plea from the 
lawyer. 

“Fifty thousand a year then!” cried Marjorie in 
a lull. 

“But my dear young lady, he doesn’t earn that 
much,” expostulated the lawyer. 

“An’ they’re my own too! Not consent with my 
paying for her “3 

““He’s a beast. He’s horrible!”” half-sobbed Mar- 
jorie. 

“Well, you seemed glad enough 

“There, there, please take this calmly, my dear 
young people. Nothing will be gained, ss 

“But, I’ve made the engagement for tomorrow,” 
sobbed the fair one. 

“There, there, calm down.” 

“But everyone laughs at me when I go out. When 
we go down the street—it—it’s awful!” quavered 
Marjorie and buried her face in her hands. 

At the sight of her weeping, an electric shock 
coursed through Elijah’s frame. 

Instant!y the directions on page 165 of his thirty- 
first lesson flashed before his eyes. ‘In crises, become 
a man o: the world, be dignified and worldly, cool 
and protective, but above all, be a man.” 

Our hero then assumed a stern and cynical look, 
faint'y reminiscent of Adolphe Menjou; and, al- 
thcugh his stomach felt as it did when he rode in a 
ferris-wheel at the county fair and his knees were 
doing a wobbly Charleston, he threw open the door 
and strode into the room. 

With a grandiloquent gesture Elijah seized Mar- 
jorie in his arms. “These will protect you from a!l 
harm, my love.” (He got that from page 174.) 

But the beautiful Marjorie, unlike usual heroines, 
did not cing to her noble rescuer. On the contrary, 
she turned like a tiger and scratched his face with 
her over-long nails while shrieking in a falsetto 
vcice,— 

“Quick, quick! 
Help:” 

Then the stranger, who up to this time had had 
his back turned, spun around and Elijah had 
the shock of his li.e. Confronting him, gazing sim- 
ultaneously to left and right, was a pair of the most 
heavily insured crossed-eyes in Mack Sennett’s come- 
dies. 

With a last screech, Marjorie tore herself free 
and threw her arms around the stranger’s neck. 

“Forgive me, darling, please, and take me away 
from here,” she sobbed. Then, as the two went out 
the door, she looked worshipfully up into the strang- 
er’s face and whispered, “If we take the midnight 

(Continued on page 14.) 


take him away! He’s crazy! 
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Feature Stories Of Charm And Education 


HELEN VONDEN STEINEN 


Feature stories—scintillating bits that brighten the window sill. Even Eamets ed 
any newspaper may in a normal school paper serve, of opera glasses couldn’t discover her 
ssid Retinal Suvelins meen alt adenael penton whereabouts — until — could it be? 
though indirectly, in the cause of education. A series Yes, Lizzie’s head just visible above 
of cleverly written glimpses of the first schools the hole put an end to all the mys- 
taught by faculty members not only prove a source tery. 
of interest, but show wou!ld-be-teachers how fortu- But why the worm and the logs in 
nate they are in their teaching positions today. The a classroom? 


followi saeaaieall ‘ ccs A few weeks ago, a 69-inch cut- 
ollowing are excerpts from such a series: saw, a wedge, the trunk of a tree, 


and a class of would-be sawyers were 
sufficient to turn room 109 into a 
lumber camp. It was after the log 
had been sawed in two that Lizzie 
was discovered. The result? A na- 
ture study lesson, of course. 


winter with glistening snow covering 
miles of fields; tall gaunt trees in the 
distance; boys coming across the 
field laboriously dragging a _ tree; 
boys silhouetted against the white 
emptiness; girls decorating the room 
with lanterns, popping corn over a 


log fire, trimming the place with ev- Stories which picture seemingly trivial but amus- 


ergreens. ing incidents of the school room show the struggling 


Parents visit the celebration; there would-be teacher that teaching is not entirely drudg- 
are songs, recitations, stars, lights, ery—that it has its amusing side. 
reflections on the snow—joyous car- P k 
ols. 

A gorgeous panorama—the setting 
of Miss Helen Brett’s first Christmas 
of teaching. 


At school Wednesday: A worried 
look faded out and a girl from Bolton 
said, “Wait ’til I tell you what hap- 
pened. John was relating a story. 
. : ‘ ‘Arthur came into court and played 
In <treng contrast to the foregoing is the follow- the mouth organ.’ 
ing e.:tract: “Harry to the front, ‘It’s wrong 

: ; John. It was a lyre.’ 

No country school was this, but a = ‘T am not,’ ” screamed John. 
dingy, dark school in a section of the And the girl from Bolton had a 
city where visitors were not taken fight to forestall, and clenched fists 
s-ght-seeing. to deal with and angry John to calm. 

Shricking freight cars, blackenin? Other dark looks faded out and 
smoke made cleanliness impossible. more girls added their bits. 

Saualid shacks where numerous fam- 
ils lived surrounded the place. Education’s cause was also aided in an interview 

\Vhen the dreaded floods came, the with a Cleveland principal. An excerpt shows the 
r-ople moved out of their houses and ii of de balls 
iz to the school. trend of the article: 

The children—for them there were 
ro green things growing—only pov- 
erty and squalor. Flowers were seen 
only at funerals. Music was the 
scratching of a cheap phonograph. 


Questioned about pupil response, 
the principal said that at first young 
teachers do too much of the talking 
themselves; later on they try to ef- 
; face themselves, and get the feeling 

Even a story which seems on the surface to have that the center of gravity is in the 

little educational value may show the charm of life child. 
. a" ow ° “hj "en are ¢ , ack . 
in the informal school room of today. The follow- ; ae a allowed * a _ 
, : : tions and volunteer contributions to 
ing is an excerpt from a longer article: 

§ E 7 nS the lesson. They are allowed to use 

Yes, it was true. Lizzie, alias a their own initiative and to do inde- 
worm, alias apple tree borer, had pendent thinking,” said Miss Ross. 
vanished into the log that stood on “T find that young teachers’ infor- 
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mation is somewhat hazy. Their 
grammar and spelling are often rath- 
er poor,” she continued. 


That subtlety is always better than preaching is 
again shown by the effect of the following story— 
an interview with that most charming of. stage per- 
sonalities, Elsie Ferguson: 


“But how do you feel about teach- 
ers?” we persisted. 

This seemed to prove rather em- 
barrassing’ also. Miss Ferguson 
laughed, a perplexed little laugh, and 
said, 

“Well, you see I don’t know any 
teachers. I haven’t known any since 
my school days, and then (here that 
lovely voice dropped a tone) they 
were rather a crabby lot.” Instantly 
the voice rose again and she was all 
graciousness as she added, “But I’m 
sure they’re very charming people 
now.” 

We both laughed, but one felt that 
a bit of the innate charm of this 
lovely lady had been revealed in that 
last remark. 


How much more effective is the foregoing story 
than is an editorial preaching, “Students, students, 
don’t be ‘crabby’ teachers.” 

Many a shrinking girl has faced her first day of 
teaching with inward tremors. Comforting it is to 
know that someone else has a feeling akin to her 
own; helpful it is to know too just what she is going 
to face on the first day. One of these teachers tells 
how she feels: 


Here’s how it seemed that first 
day a new, starkly strange room, 
startling in its bareness. A few sec- 
onds and a bell rings sharply. Here 
come the children. They rush into 
the room, crushed and jostling, like 
apples fed down a chute into a press. 
Eventually they are seated. You face 
them. You greet them and attempt 
conversation. They calmly with- 
stand all attacks. 

Then the principal 
say (brightly, anything for some- 
thing to do): “Uh,—I—Is_ there 
something you would like me to do 
with the children this morning?” 
She looks at you—just looks. 

And just a week from that day 
you are wondering how you’ll find 
time to do everything you want to 
do. Not that you feel like a real 
teacher. Oh, no. This business of 
being green doesn’t wear off so eas- 
ily. But you’ve begun to try to find 
out what it’s all 


enters. You 


Hints on educational principles and duties can be 
picked up in the classroom and made into short, 
boxed features, 
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To teach a child to bet on himself 
—when to bet and to what extent, 
is one of the most important duties 
of the school in the opinion of Miss 
Julia Detraz of the educational de- 
partment. 

“This idea was entirely ignored in 
the past; in fact at times the child 
was taught to do just the opposite, 
thus inhibiting any feeling of self- 
confidence he might have,” she said. 

Miss Detraz believes that many 
men and women are handicapped to- 
day as a result of having learned to 
feel inferior. 


In conclusion, we repeat, a normal school news- 
paper should be, among other things, a medium for 
improving the morale of the future teacher and her 
school by showing the instructor the lure of her 
work, as well as by giving her ideas by which she 
may do that work. This is most effectively accom- 
plished by the judicious use of feature stories. 


Nobody Left To Run 
The School 


(Continued from page 1.) 
a jolly crowd. 

After the banquet we were all taken on a tour 
through the city. One scene that many of us will 
not forget was seeing Chinatown. Many of us did 
not realize that there were such dangerous sections 
in the city. 

Much real benefit was obtained from our trip 
through The New York Times. The most interest- 
ing section to many of us was the room where the 
copy was being set. The queerest thing in this room 
was the deathly look on the faces of everyone caused 
by the very strong light needed to compose the 
leaden plates. The recreation room, restaurant, and 
the well equipped library would, I think, be a great 
inducement to people seeking employment there. 

Assuming. our duties here in our small school com- 


munity again and putting out the March issue of 
the Seekon, we all feel that it has actually improved 
from the information brought home from the Con- 
The name of our school paper Seekon, is 
derived from our English motto, “Seekers, Seek on”. 
We are always seeking on and striving to make our 


vention. 


paper more original, interesting, and full of life. 
So I pass on to other students, the motto we try to 
follow out in our school of thirty-eight. 


; & #3 
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A PAGE OF POETRY 


ECSTASY 
J. K. 


The streets look strangely beautiful. 
The roofs, from where I sit, 

Seem lovlier by far than exotic minarets. 
The sky has delicate, quiet shadings 
That ravish the senses—now, 

Just before nightfall. 

Chimneys and gables and the branches 
Of trees make odd-shaped silhouettes 
That catch my heart. 

The glowing radiance of the streetlight, 
Already lit, brings a half understood 
Comfort, and joy. 

Faroff lights twinkle against 

The toned blues of the sky. 


My veins are full of some wine from Paradise. 
A short while ago you passed 

On the other side of the street, 

And, joy of joys! you ceased to talk 

To your companion. Instead, you looked 
Across and may be deigned to 

Look for me. 


—The Spectator, 
Trenton, N. J. 


A CRYSTAL DREAM 


Mae Roserts, ’27 


The Frost Spider, ’s if for trouble 
Attempts to make a glassy bubble; 

He tinsels trees from silver fold 

And weaves a web with fingers bold. 

He catches twig and bough and joint 
To give the web each spangled point. 

In fen and dale, he shows his might; 

We see a picture of delight; 

Here is a network; there, some lace. 

The woods—they are a fairy place 

From icicles made—a gleaming fringe 
As sunlight lends its golden tinge. 

A feather tipped with silver glue 

He steals, and down from heaven’s blue. 
With these he sweeps the starlight’s gleam 
And turns earth to a crystal dream. 


—The Oracle, 
Abington, Mass, 


CLOUDS 
CATHERINE ScoTT, ’29 


Soft, fleecy, 

Floating against the blue; 

Pink tinged, 

Dyed by the setting sun; 
Billowy, black, 

Heralding the onrushing storm; 
Silver spun, 

Pierced by the rising moon; 
Are you the trimmings 

Of the robe of the sky, 

Or are you the dreams of men? 


—The Vail-Bean Budget, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


THE BONNY LOVERS 
Mary PLutt 


A bonny baron’s daughter 
Loved a handsome baker lad, 
But the baron would not see him 
Cause he thought the match was bad. 


The bonny baron’s daughter 

Cried and wept the whole night through, 
But the baron kept on saying 

““My dear, he’s too poor for you.” 


The baker and the maiden 
Went to see a wizard old, 

Who was the baker’s uncle, 
And to him their story told. 


He showed the bonnie lovers 
A horse with wings of gold, 
A magic horse of swiftness, 
And eight hundred five years old. 


So upon the golden horse 
Up to the sky they rode away, 
Up in the silver moon’s old house 
They decided they would stay. 


And now I’ve heard they’re baking 
For the moon in the blue skies 

And have the clouds for whipped cream 
And the sunbeams for their pies. 


—John Adams Journal, 


Cleveland, Obio. 
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A personality sketch that gives a good pic- 
ture of the subject. It’s done by combining 
facts about the life of “Randy” Phillips and 


conversation from him. 


Ace At School Is Determined 
To Be Writer 


“Randy” Phillips’ teeth bit viciously into a cheese 
sandwich. “Randy” Phillips’ arm entwined itself 
about the back of his chair. “Randy” Phillips’ eyes 
gazed about hopelessly. 

He was trapped. From one side came the encour- 
aging shouts of his eager admirers; from the other 
a bombardment of questions by a Cherry Tree re- 
porter. 

Therefore “Randy” Phillips’ voice began to ex- 
plain: 

“It wasn’t anything at all. I have many friends. 
They merely put my name down because they could 
n’t think of anyone else.” 

For “Randy” was trying to apologize for the fact 
that he had been elected president of George Wash- 
ington’s senior class. From time to time he ex- 
changed greetings with passing friends, voters. One 
of them asked him: 

“Ready for the eco. exam?” 

“Not yet. As soon as I get rid of this fellow I'll 
do some cramming,” was the cheery response. 

At this point Phillips stated that he is far from 
being a brilliant scholar; that he expects to enter 
Columbia University in September; and that he 
wants to be a journalist. 

“Randy” has a enviable list of titles after his name 
which perhaps give proof of his popularity. 

He is a member of the Executive Council, the 
Arista, the Delta Society, the Hatchet Board, the 
track team, and he was a member of the Legislative 
Board. Several terms ago he was an associate editor 
of the Lantern. He is now Editor-in-chief. In ad- 
dition he fills the position of George Washington’s 
correspondent to the Evening World. 

He was caught in a secluded corner of the lunch 
rcom. Thus it was that between his mouthfuls he 
found time to answer questions. 

“No, I don’t study too hard,” he continued. ‘My 
outside take much time. English and 
drawing are my favorite subjects. I’m taking light 
and shade drawing now and I am finding it quite 
I’ve illustrated a few stories that I’ve 
written for the Lantern and the Reveille.” 

Phillips explained that the Reveille is a magazine 
published by the Peekskill Military Academy where 
he spent five years before his advent to George Wash- 
ington. During this time he served as literary and 
sports editor on the magazine staff. 


interests 


interesting. 
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“Randy” Phillips is so much interested in journa- 
lism that he even worked as office boy for the New 
York Times during one of his summer vacations. 

“But, really, there’s nothing to it. I was just 
lucky,” he insisted. 

Then he buried his head in an economics book and 
refused to utter another word. 

—The Cherry Tree, 
George Washington High School, 
New York City. 


Desk Inscriptions 
By EpwarRp A. WyaTT,IV 


A school boy carving initials on a plain desk has 
much in common with Ramases erecting pyramids 
Both are courting that elusive thing, im- 


of stone. 
mortality. 

For instance, Erza Stubbs and Mary Gardiner 
have what is called ‘ta case.” Their beautiful mutual 
affection takes form in the likeness of two hearts 
pierced by a common arrow. Within one heart is 
a bold “E. S.” and the other has been lovingly in- 
scribed with “M. G.” Ezra eventually becomes an 
efficient mechanic, while Mary inherits a social 
crown. Their nearest approach to matrimony oc- 
curs when Ezra cleans a spark plug in Mary’s Pack- 
ard sedan. 

The very same desk may also be the reminder of 
another amorous incident. Julia Green, sweet, fresh, 
from the country, and redolent of churns and canned 
tomatoes, fascinates Jack Johnson, Jack wears jazz- 
bow ties, has a radio, and thinks Octavus Roy Co- 
hen is a contemporary of William Shakespeare. For 
two weeks the blackboards, walls, and desks are elo- 
quent with love. The blackboards may be erased, 
the walls washed, but the desks—like Tennyson’s 
brook—go on forever. Incidentally, Julia turns out 
to be a school teacher, and Jack a storekeeper and 
Rotarian. 


A desk is something of a palimpsest. Every term 
writes its initials and names on the desks. These 
carvings are profuse. Often they lie one on another. 
Usually they present a monochromatic scheme. There 
are heavy blacks, faint blacks, dark gréys, light 
greys, then the newly cut letters recently inflicted 
upon the desk by some love-sick swain. 

The monograms and letters are of infinite variety. 
Some are tall, delicate letters. Others conceived 
in more artistic souls comply with definite patterns 
and put the tombstone engravers to shame. There 
are symbols and designs freely interspersed among 
the inscriptions. 

Some day—perhaps a thousand years from now— 
an archaeologist will dig into the present day school- 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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The Habit of Intelligent Newspaper Reading 


A Necessity for the Cub Journalist and the Young Democrat 


CARL 


G. MILLER 


Lewis and Clark Journal 


WELL known educator* tells this ex- 

perience about himself as a cub newspaper 

reporter. The city editor, who, as we 

know is in charge of assignments for local 
news, called the young man to his desk one morn- 
ing and told him to cover the murder on the West 
side. 

“What murder?” asked the cub innocently. 

The city editor looked at him with surprise and 
then contempt. 

“You’re fired,” he said. 

Why? The young man presumed to be ready to 
gather news for his paper without first informing 
himself of what or how much was not news. 

This is the first duty of every news gatherer, 
whether on a school news- 
paper or on a regular daily: 


the respective parts played by the citizen and his 
education, which includes his newspaper, in forming 
that public opinion which George Washington aid 
in his “Farewell Address” must be enlightened. 
INDIANS HAD THEIR PUBLIC OPINION 
Assuming that the student clearly understands 
that public opinion, largely expressed through the 
ballot, is the ruling force in America (or should 
be), let us point out first that there is always public 
opinion, whether there be education and newspapers 
cr not. The Indians who once roamed these prair- 
ies, plains, and valleys had their public opinions, one 
example of which was that their enemies should be 
scalped. The “poor whites” who dwell today in 
the depths of the mountain regions of some of our 
central states and who are 
largely without schools and 


to first learn what is o!d, or 
how far a piece of news has 
developed. He dees this by 
an assiduous reading of his 
own and all competitive 
newspapers. Only after such 
reading is he prepared to 
search for more news or fol- 
low up news which has al- 
ready gone through its first 
stages. 

This, as a specialized or 
vocational use of newspapers, 
is but one reason why the 
cub journalist, studying the 
first principles in the high 


The first act began, figuratively 
speaking, with Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. The show is on. 
If one picks up a newspaper, he finds 
himself in the midst of it. Thousands 
of plot: are in the midst of develop- 
ment, beginning, and coming to a 
close. Millions of real characters are 
on the stage. How can one appre- 
ciate the show if he saw not the be- 
ginning? He can’t. He needs either 
a synopst, which newspapers don’t 
furnish, or he needs to watch the 
show long enough to guess what has 


preceded. 


newspapers have their public 
opinion, an example of which 
is their excreme distaste for 
the 18th amendment. But 
to have enlightened pub!ic 
opinion, which, as the ruling 
force, will alone produce 
“life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness” through a 
democratic regime, we must 
have popular education, 
which includes, as educators 
are just beginning to realize, 
the intelligent reading of 


newspapers. 


school or college course, 

should use a newspaper as a 

supplementary textbook. A second reason is that a 
good newspaper faithfully and habitually read is a 
constant source of illustration and suggestion. A 
third, which is perhaps the most important, is that 
habitual! ‘and intelligent newspaper reading is an es- 
sential for the budding citizen, or the young demo- 
crat, if you please—by which we mean the American 
youth whom the public schcols have taught such 
faith in democracy that he is ready and eager to 
play whatever part his government shall ask of him 
in the future and play it from the standpoint of 
the truly informed citizen. 


Surely, we need not elaborate on how the news- 
paper is constantly giving the citizen the informa- 
tion which alone enables him to be an intelligent 
voter. We can, however, with profit emphasize 


*Name furnished on request, 


And here, it is interesting 

to note by the way, what 

effect the universal habit of intelligent newspa- 
per reading will have on the newspapers them- 
Believe it or not, this is the most effective 
way to make them better. Most of us realize that 
many newspapers are not one whit better than the 
tastes of their readers, for the simple reason that 
all of us buy things to suit our taste, whether it 
be news, food, or furniture. For example, the X 
newspaper, which you may consider “rotten”, fits 
the taste of its subscribers and they swear by it. 
The same readers will condemn the Y paper, which 
vou acclaim, because it is above their taste, in much 
the same way as is your symphonic music. If all 
of us would learn how to appreciate a good news- 
paper, all the newspapers in the X class would short- 
ly vanish from the earth. Long and salacious ac- 


selves. 
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counts of divorce cases, graphic descriptions of 
murders committed by the feeble-minded, and the 
like, would sneak out the back door into the alley. 
It is going to take the training of young Americans 
to read newspapers intelligently to show them the 
way out. 


STUDENTS OF THE PRESS 


Next let us point out a few obstacles which lie 
in the immediate path of young Americans with a 
mind to becoming students of the press, which is 
the nice phrase applied to our democratic champion, 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson. We might say in passing that 
we believe very few of our youth of today—this is 
a direct “slam” at high school and college students 
—have made any sort of respectable beginning to- 
ward intelligent newspaper reading. A little encour- 
agement, and we would throw in most of the 
teachers and the professors without extra charge. 
Our authorities are ten years of personal observa- 
tion and the fact that the New York Times news- 
paper reading contest among the colleges of the East 
is designed to help remedy this very weakness. It 
would be easy enough to get the statistics. 

Why don’t they read newspapers intelligently? 
One reason is that they have never felt duty-bound, 
but the most important is that they have never got 
started—got the habit, we mean—and thus opened 
up the way to extreme interest in daily history, as 
portrayed by newspapers. An obstacle to getting a 
start lies in a consideration of what each issue of 
the daily newspaper represents, which is a report 
of what may be considered one act in a never-ending 
world drama. Which act is it? The middle act, 
if one must name it, not the first or the last, 

A complete study of history brought strictly to 
date, of course, furnishes the necessary synopsis of 
this world drama, and this is for the most part 
available in the schools. Few students, however, 
study enough history to get the synopsis complete, 
and few schools present history so finished that the 
origins of today’s news are outlined. There re- 
mains for the schools—or the individual on his own 
initiative—to furnish the other necessity, the re- 
quired observation of the show, assisted by illumin- 
ating synopses supplied by the teacher, until the stu- 
dent has learned fairly well what has gone before. 
This work can well be made an essential part of 
the journalism or civics work in high schools, and 
the class should subscribe to a good daily in order 
to accomplish it. 

How long should this be done before students get 
the newspaper reading habit and have “caught on” 
to what events have preceded? The answer is a 
matter of opinion. Ours is that a semester of this 
supplementary newspaper study under an inspira- 
tional instructor would almost “do the trick”. 

The other reason why young people don’t read 
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newspapers as a habit lies in the fact that they 
don’t feel they have a part in the affairs and doings 
reflected there. Business, politics, and other essen- 
tial things in the life drama are vague and imper- 
sonal to them. What, for example, does the stock 
quotation page mean to a high school senior as com- 
pared to Mr. Z who has his life earnings invested in 
oil, mining, and railway stock? Compare, then, if 
you will, the interest of each in habitually reading 
this page of the newspaper. Until a youth is 21 
and can vote he is really not whole-heartedly inter- 
ested in the political issues of the day and the con-. 
duct of his country’s business. Until he has to pay 
taxes he has no enthusiastic interest in proposed tax 
reforms. Is it hard to understand, then, why he 
does not read the newspapers, which rightly give 
over so much of their space to reporting these 
things? 

This situation would appear to be a serious handi- 
cap to acquiring the newspaper reading habit if 
recent developments in the field of scholastic jour- 
nalism had not provided just the means needed to 
help overcome it, and that is the school newspaper. 
This brings out our second suggestion toward de- 
veloping the newspaper reading habit, which is to 
encourage good school publications, given over to 
reporting events the student feels vitally concern 
him. We know from our own experience that he 
will read such a paper, for does it not frequently 
contain his own name and the names of his friends; 
accounts of happenings at which he himself ‘was 
present; discussions of problems he himself is think- 
ing about; humorous cracks at matters with which 
his daily experience is rich? 

Class study of a daily newspaper after the man- 
ner suggested and the encouragement of the school 
newspaper are, then, direct means of learning the 
habit of newspaper reading, which should ultimate- 
ly bear fruit in a love and understanding of the 
real things of life and an insistence on getting at 
the facts or at least the most authoritative of opin- 
ion on public questions, as the first step for person- 
al judgment, which is the smallest unit of EN- 
LIGHTENED AMERICAN PUBLIC CPINION. 


Desk Inscriptions 


(Continued from page 11.) 
rooms, and his report will read something like this: 
“In our excavations we came across some buildings 
which had evidently been used for. community pur- 


poses. Inside these there were numerous desks and 
chairs. These were plastered underneath with what 
must once have been a soft, gummy substance, and 
elaborately decorated with interesting inexplicable 
hieroglyphics. One sign alone was at all clear. It 
bore some likeness to the human heart.” 

—The Missile, Petersburg, Va. 





. The Nor’ easter, 


3. Jones 
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Winners Of 1927 Contest 


(Continued from first page of cover.) 

. Byers Junior News, Byers Junior High School, 
Denver, Col. 

. The Spotlight, Winona Junior High School, 
Winona, Minn. 

. The Fairmount Junior, Fairmount Junior High 
School, Cleveland, O. 

. Hamilton Herald, Alexander Hamilton Inter- 
mediate School, Wichita, Kan. 


. The Junior Messenger, Detroit Junior High 

School, Cleveland, O 

. The Ricaltone, Ricalton Junior High, Maple- 

wood, N. 

. The Junior College Journal, 

of Education, Cleveland, O. 

. State College News, New York State College 

for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

- The College Chronicle, St. Cloud Teachers Col- 

lege, St. Cloud, Minn. 

. The Eagle, Chadron State Normal, 
b 


Neb. 
. The Mill Wheel, Mill School, Cleveland, O. 
. Warren Watches, Warren School, Cleveland, O. 
. You and Mee, Sophie J. Mee School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 
. a Broadcaster, Grammar School No. 51, Buf- 
alo, N. 
. Hough Highlights, Hough School, Cleveland, O. 
. The Cadet, Virginia Military Institute, Lexing- 
ton, Va. 
. Red and White, Lakeview High School, Chica- 
go, Ill. 
. The Gryphon, West Philadelphia High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
. The ao Schenectady High School, Schenec- 
tady, N. 
. The a, Washington High School, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 
. The Arrow, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 
. The Missle, 
burg, Va. 
. The Oracle, Abington High School, 
Pa. 
. The Lawrence Literary Magazine, 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
. The Critic, E. C. Glass High School, 
burg, Va. 
. The Student’s Pen, Pittsfield High School, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 
- Homespun, Greensboro High School, 
boro, N. C. 
. Horace Manuscript, The Horace Mann School 
for Girls, New York City. 
. The Hill Record, The Hill School, 


Pa. 
. The rane St. Joseph’s 


Cleveland School 


Chadron, 


Petersburg High School, Peters- 
Abington, 
Lawrence- 


Lynch- 


Greens- 


Pottstown, 


Academy, St. Paul, 


. The Tiiistniae: The Principia School, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
High 


Northeastern Junior 
School, Somerville, Mass. 
Junior Journal, Jones 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Western Star, Western Junior High School, 
Somerville, Mass. 

. Southern Bell, Southern Junior High School, 
Somerville, Mass. 


Junior High 


56. Elizabeth Junior Citizen, Grover 

Junior High School, Elizabeth, N. . 

- The Broadcaster, Nashua Junior High 
Nashua, N. H. 

. The Wolf, Wolf Junior 


Cleveland 
J. 
School, 


High School, Easton, 


Pa 
9. Hill Climber, Blawnox Junior High School, 
Blawnox, Pa. 
Jefferson Journal, 
Meriden, Conn. 
- The Record, Buffalo State Normal School, 
falo, N. Y. 
2. The Norm, Philadelphia Normal School, 
delphia, Pa. 
33. Normal Echoes, Johnson 
School, Johnson, Vt. 
. The Clarion, Fast High Weekly News-Magazine, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
5. The Pinion, McKinley High School, 
Hawaii. 
56. Northern Light, 
va, Alaska. 
. El Sahuaro, Tucson High School, Tucson, Ariz. 
38. Seekon, Quimby School, Center Sandwich, N. 
I 


Jefferson Junior High School, 
Buf- 
Phila- 


Normal Training 


Honolulu, 


Cordova High School, Cordo- 


Trade Winds, Worcester 
Worcester, Mass. 

. The Splash, Santa Maria Union High School, 
Santa Maria, Calif. 

. Remington Portable Typewriter largest, dele- 
gation from longest distance, Orlando High 
School, Orlando, Fla. 

. The Progress, East Side Evening High School, 
New York City. 


Elijah And The Dameel 


(Continued from page 7.) 
train we'll get to New York in time to keep the 
date with the specialist tomorrow”, and the stranger 
nodded his head. 

“W—w—what’s the 
our earstwhile Sir Percy. 
like me?” 

“Like you! Great Caesar’s Ghost! If she did it 
was only to get something out of you. She’s mar- 
ried, you poor never mind! She’s married to 
the biggest salaried comedian on the screen—and 
wants to have his eyes straightened. Threatened di- 
vorce if he wouldn’t. ”’Twouldn’t have been any 
great sorrow if she had—but he can’t work unless 
she’s lookin’ on. Film company sent me down to 
‘reconcile them. Guess I’d better not go to Holly- 
wood for a spell. Too hot for me. A criminal prac- 
tice is the simplest thing going, compared to this. 
Can’t teach an old dog new tricks. Better be get- 
ting home, you, or they'll think we kidnapped you.” 

Elijah, dazed, stumbled from the house. In deepest 
despair, he started home. But gradually his imagin- 
ation pictured the joy of telling Sarah Alphecca 
Brawn how he had won the love of a famouse ac- 
tress but had bade her go back to her husband. 

—High School Recorder, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


Boys’ Trade School, 


m—m-—atter?” stammered 
““—D—d—doesn’t she ]— 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


FACULTY ADVISERS ORGANIZE 

The faculty advisers’ group of the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association had a series of meetings dur- 
ing the recent convention in which the question of 
At the sectional confer- 
with Gertrude 
Turner of Abington, Pennsylvania, presiding, a per- 
manent organization was formed. The section is to 
be known as Columbia School Press Specialists. Dues 
were fixed at a dollar a year. It was decided that a 
faculty adviser of a school publication may belong 
whether her publication is a member of the C. S. P. 
A., or not. 


organizing was discussed. 
ence, Saturday morning, March 12, 


A committee was formed to draw up a constitu- 
tion. The following faculty advisers are to serve 
on this committee: D. D. Wise, Junior High 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Helen Cornell, Buffalo 
Technical High School, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rowena Har- 
vey, South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
Mariona O’Neill, Central High School, Paterson, N. 
J.; Charles Troxell, Frankford High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Lambert Greenawalt, York High School, 
York, Pa.; Rebecca Shanley, Central High School, 
Washington, D. C.; Laura O. Tillett, Greensboro 
High School, Greensboro, N. C.; Emma B. Ashe, 
Far Rockaway High School, New York City; Pro- 
fessor Robert Mann, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo., and Gertrude Turner, Abington High 
School, Abington, Pa., who will act as secretary. 

The purpose of the committee, after drawing up a 
constitution, is to plan a faculty advisers’ confer- 
ence for next year and to formulate same definite 
ethical and literary standards for C. S. P. A. publi- 
cations. 

The committee will meet in New York with the 
faculty advisers early in May, probably the seventh, 
to adopt a constitution and to discuss the position of 
the adviser with respect to the paper. Announce- 
ments will be sent to all faculty advisers telling the 
results of this conference and the procedure for se- 
curing membership in the Columbia School Press 
Specialists. 


SEALS 


The seal of the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation may now be purchased for fifty cents in- 
stead of the former price of $1.00 It was decided 
at the third annual convention of the Association 
that papers belonging to the C. S. P. A. must either 
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print the seal on their mast head or a caption saying 
“members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation”, 

Seals may be secured by writing to 304 University 
Hall, Columbia University. 


TEACHER TRAINING SECTION FORMED 


Feeling that publication work in teacher training 
institutions is a field in which there are unlimited 
possibilities, delegates from normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges at the 1927 convention of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association organized the Teach- 
er Training Section of the C. §. P. A. The purpose 
of this organization is to promote interest and in- 
crease knowledge among the teacher training insti- 
tutions of the country in publication work. 

A committee was appointed to develop plans for 
enlarging the teacher training membership in the 
C. §. P. A., and to work out means by which the 
section can be of help in improving the publication 
of its members. Members of the committee are Ed- 
win Van Kleeck, of State College News, New York 
State Teachers College, Albany, N. Y.; Elizabeth 
Rosengarten, The Norm, Philadelphia Normal 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.; John A. Kinneman, The 
Green Stone, West Chester Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa.; and Annette Smith, the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association. 

Teacher training school publications that are al- 
ready members of the C. S. P. A., will automatically 
become members of the Teacher Training Section. 
A membership campaign among normal schools and 
teachers colleges will be one of the first steps of 
the new organization. The committee is anxious to 
get suggestions and cooperation from other teacher 
training schools in the Association. 





One Editorial Page 


(Continued from page 6.) 


seven column editorial page filled with reading mat- 
ter that is at least acceptable to the school. The 
use of such supplementary helps as a journalism ref- 
erence library, a “joy board” to reward good work, a 
big bulletin board, a newspaper rack for the dailies, 
and a table for the exchanges makes it all a bit 
easier. The page every week represents the combined 
efforts of from sixteen to twenty students. It’s hard 
work, but it’s fun, too. 
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We Observe ..... 


LE HL 


This department has been constantly harried 
lately by reading the school newspapers. Ac- 
counts of students breaking their teacher’s legs 
and throwing them over bannisters, walk-outs of 
faculty members due to student behavior, and al- 
leged suppressions of dramatic offerings have all been 
in the news. Of course, we soon discover that April 
1 is the cause of it all but it’s startling just the 
same. The Reserve Record, Western Reserve Acad- 
emy, Hudson, Ohio, published a complete April 
Fool edition in which the news had a very authentic 
air written in regular news style and while the cap- 
tions under illustrations did not seem to correspond 
exactly, (the Laocoon was shown and reading from 
left to right were students’ names) the whole thing 
was convincing. Lest fond parents, and school pat- 
rons should become alarmed, a mimeographed note 
accompanied each copy mailed out, explaining the 
nature of the publication. 


Elementary pupils in Bronxville, New York, 
schools helped out with a recent issue of The Bronx- 
ville Mirror. A page and a half was turned over 
to them and they filled it with contributions. It 
seems to us that there is a good opportunity for 
students on the staffs of high school papers to help 
out their younger school mates in their efforts at 
publishing news of their activities. Elementary 
papers are rather new and high school pupils could be 
very helpful in explaining rules of the game. 


The Stephens Broadcast, Rumford, Maine, pub- 
lished an extra recently. It was “on the street” eight 
minutes after the big basket ball game of the sea- 


son was over. The game was between Mexico and 


Sesiieens Ahead 


Say, folks, might as well skip this little article. 


These boxed-in sort of things are usually some dry, 
old editorials, or the like. 


But if you just have to read on—why, there’s 
something that can be noticed on quite a few store 
What? 
better stop here. It’s a little sticker that says, “This 


Firm Advertises in the Pantograph.” And that 
means something, too. The Pantograph won’t take 
an ad from just anybody; the advertiser’s line of 


windows around town. A—maybe you'd 


Rumford and a_ streamer headline 
“Stephens Wins, Mexico Beaten 24-18.” 


proclaimed 


The editorial page of The Calumet Herald, Ham- 
mond, Indiana, is now carrying pictures of leading 
students in each issue under the caption “My three 
favorite books” with the names of the three favor- 
ites listed. Also, extremely youthful countenances 
look forth from. the page because pictures of the 
babies of faculty members are being shown. 


A “Politeness Sleuth” is wandering about the halls 
of Central High School, Minneapolis, and reporting 
in the columns of Central High News the result of 
his search. Each week the sleuth selects a student 
and writes him up. 


The Purple and White, New Rochelle High 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y., lost no time in apply- 
ing suggestions received at the C. S. P. A. conven- 
tion. In an editorial in the issue following the con- 
vention, they point out that they have changed 
their name plate, have put rules between the col- 
umns, added “ears”, widened the columns on the 
editorial page, and placed a calendar of events on 
page two. 


+ 


A cut of the November 24, 1920, issue of The 
South High Beacon, Cleveland, Ohio, is reproduced 
in a recent issue of that paper. Great is the change 
in size, style, and make-up from the old days. The 
Beacon entered this world, a four-column_ paper. 
Today it manages eight in as skillful a fashion as 
“you ever did see.” 


goods and his dependability must be favorably estab- 
lished first. 


advertises in the Pantograph, you can be sure he’s 


When you do business with a man who 
reliable. He’s trying to satisfy you because he’s 


interested in you. He wants you to get your 


money’s worth. 
And you’re kind of glad 
Good—and remember this: 


Did you get this far? 
you read it, after all? 
don’t forget Pantograph advertisers. 

—The Pantograph, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 
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FOR STAFF DISCUSSION---On This Issue 


Topic For The Month 


The editorial page of a school paper, as Miss 
Baptist says in her article “One Editorial Page” in 
this issue, provides an opportunity for the staff and 
the school to express their individuality. -Miss Bap- 
tist tells how The Pantograph uses this opportunity. 
Among other things she says that good ideas for 
editorial page features are secured from the daily 
papers and from their exchange publications. Why 
not have a “discovery” week for features. See how 
many ideas can be brought in by the staff for new 
ones. Mere copying of features would, of course, 
not be enough. Have every one accompanied by 
suggestions for adapting it to your publication. 
Magazines as well as newspapers, can follow this 
lan, 

I. “The Grammar Class Discovers the News- 
paper.”—-The elementary school paper is a late dis- 
covery in publication affairs. There is little liter- 
ature on the subject. Hence, Miss Harrington’s ar- 
ticle will be valuable for those wishing to know 
more about the elementary school angle of news 
writing and gathering. While the article does not 
deal with the actual procedure of starting or con- 
ducting an elementary paper it gives some excel- 
lent ideas for tying up the English work with the 
newspaper which is part of the elementary school 
paper idea. Staffs of high school papers may some 
day be called on to help their younger school mates 
in running their papers. It is well for them to 
know some of the first steps before they may offer 
valuable assistance. 


II. On Interviewing.—Visiting celebreties are 
occasional visitors to the towns of all school publi- 
cations. Thrilling is the assignment to interview 
them, and interesting is the story about what they 
said to the lucky reporter. However, there are 
certain things to watch in writing the interview 
which, as pointed out in the box accompanying the 
stories, The Spotlight reporters evidently knew. They 
talked about Mr. Hergesheimer and Mr. Reiner, not 
about their own impressions. They managed their 
quotations successfully which is a hard job to do 
without becoming monotonous. 


Observe the way may give you a “hunch” to work in your paper. 


in which the “he said’s” are handled. These stories 
are not reprinted in full, owing to space limitatione 
but the rest of the stories follow the same qual:<y 
of interest. 

lil. While “Feature Stories of Charm” was writ: 
ten for Teacher-Training school publications, the 
high school paper might borrow a few ideas from 
its suggestions. Some high schools have teacher- 
training classes and the suggestions in this artic!e 
apply particularly to this type of school. For 
others, we recommend that you read the article and 
see if you can’t get a good idea for feature writifg 
for your own paper. 

IV. The personality sketch of “Randy Phillips” 
gives a good impression of its subject. Describing 
his actions in an informal manner and reproducing 
his conversation gives a far better impression of 
him than merely statements about his qualities. 

“Desk Inscriptions” is a clever essay illustrating 
the sort of material suitable for magazines. Not 
only are short stories of interest but a good piece 
of writing, such as this one, makes for variety and 
provides an opportunity for composition classes to 
have an outlet for their material. Simple subjects 
around the school, like the scratching on a desk, 
often make interesting reading. 

V. If a student learns one thing as a result of 
work on the school publication that work will have 
been worth while. The one thing we refer to is 
an appreciation of clean newspapers that is strong 
enough to make him demand the best from metro- 
politan dailies. Nor need this appreciation be con- 
fined to the newspaper staff.- The reader of the 
school paper should catch the spirit and be a fac- 
tor in raising standards in the newspaper he reads 
every day. Mr. Miller’s article states the case for 
better newspaper writing in an interesting fashion. 
Discuss it and see if there’s anything you as a 
staff can do to improve the taste in newspaper read- 
ing in your school. 

VI. Scattered through The Review are short 
examples of how other schools are doing various 
things. The cartoon on page 16, the story of 
“Tales from Animal Land”, and other short bits 


Do you have a seal on your mast-head? 


All members should have 
According to the vote of the delegates to the 


1927 Convention. 
Or they should print 


the announcement 


“Member of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association” 


On their mast-head. 
Seals are 50c. 


They may be secured from 304 University Hall 


Columbia University. 
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Boys’ LIFE 
SHORT STORY CONTEST 


Boys’ LIFE offers $300.00 in prizes for Boys 


$100.00 
50.00 
25.00 


First Prize s 7 ; ‘ 
Second Prize . ‘ = J 
Six Prizes ‘ ‘ - each, 


ee prizes are in addition to a payment for each story 

at our regular rates. For stories which do not win prizes, 
but which seem to the Editors worthy of publication in the 
magazine, this same rate will be paid, all prize winning stor- 
ies and stories so purchased becoming the property of BOYS’ 
LIFE. 

This is an opportunity for boys who are ambitious to 
write. On stories which are not accepted for publication, 
but which seem to have premise, criticisms will be given. 


RULES FOR THIS CONTEST 





Stories must be not more than 4,000 
words in length, and on the last page of 
each manuscript must appear a certifica- 
tion by parent, guardian, teacher or scout- 
master that the story is original and entire- 
iy the work of the contestant. 

This certification should read: 

“This story is, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, the original and unassisted 
work of 


” 


Signed 

Manuscripts must be typed double spaced, 
or written very legibly on one side of the 
paper only: any manuscript written so il- 
legibly as to be difficult to decipher will be 
discarded. 


Stories should be on paper 8% x 11 
inches, must be sent flat, not rolled, and 
must be accompanied by a stamped self- 
addressed envelope for return. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of each manuscript must appear 
the name of the writer, his address, age, 
whether he is a Troop or Lone Scout or 
not, and his grade or year in school or high 
school. 

Any boy under twenty years of age is 
eligible to compete. 


The Editors of BOY’S LIFE will act as 
judges of manuscripts. 


Manuscripts must reach the office of 
BOYS’ LIFE on or before September Ist, 
1927. They should be addressed to 


The Editors, Short Story Contest for Boys 


BoyssLIFE 


200 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 











